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Life with the Coast Guard Cutter SENECA 
during the 1994 Cuban migrant crisis 



by Rick Booth 






For shipmates. 


Eternal Father! Strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep: 

O, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea! 
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AC grips the 
stateroom, hut all 
else is, I know, 
cloaked in the 
relentless heat of 
Caribbean 
summer.... 


ow, set the AMIO bill! Set the Red Team! RHI is the ready boat!” 

N After a month, not even the robotic rudeness of the public ad¬ 
dress system, the 1MC, can disguise Jay Booker’s voice. If Jay is 
still on watch, it must still be the four-to-eight. Instinctively, my 
senses take stock: machineiy running loud, we’re making turns 
for somewhere. No pitch, little roll, weather holding. I can see easily 
around the stateroom in the amber glow of the night lighting. People come 
and go a lot on a Coast Guard cutter, at all hours, sometimes in a hurry. 
It’s not safe in abject darkness. What the hell time is it, anyway? Twisting 
from the rack with the skill of long practice, I peer at the stateroom clock, 
blessedly built for function, not fashion: zero five thirty. 

Better get up. 

Out of the rack, into the luxury of baggy shorts and teeshirt my civil¬ 
ian status affords me. AC grips the stateroom, but all else is, I know, 
cloaked in the relentless heat of Caribbean summer. The other rack is 
empty; no pilot from the latest in an endless parade of Red Tail heli¬ 
copters. That was the deal: escape crew berthing’s claustrophobia if I 
bunk with a pilot from the occasional RON, remain over night, helo. 

The tube socks are still across my sneakers on the deck by the head of 
my lower rack. Take your time, put them on. In the Seneca’s tapered, 
270-foot steel tube, smells migrate, and socks are de rigeur. 

A right out of the stateroom, two steps to the main passage. Don’t trip 
on the horizontal hatch that leads down to deck berthing. My alma mater. 
Now, left on the main passage and through one, two vertical hatches to 
the mess deck, lifting feet through as I go. Smooth sailing now, forward 
across 60 feet of mess deck to the next hatch, then one, two, three more 
and here is the ladder. Left around and up once, glancing left and right at 
the CO and XO cabins. Both doors open; the captain and executive officer 
are up. Around onto the next ladder and up, through the household door 
that leads to Combat and the bridge. Around again, slowly, and up the 
last five steel steps. 

Shapes. Silhouettes of shipmates. 

“Morning, Mr. Booth.” They have night vision. 

“Morning, Jay.” No more. Doesn’t pay to say much on the bridge, es¬ 
pecially at first. Better to let things unfold. It doesn’t take long. 

“Have you got a visual on it yet?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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His mix of forensic 
aptitude andaw- 
shacks North 
Florida wit mask a 
warrior mentality. 



“Steer on it, then.” 

“Aye aye, sir. Helmsman, come right to course two-seven-one.” 
“Right to course two-seven-one, aye.” 


Brooks, Stoffel, Zufall. The captain, first lieutenant, and one of the 
leading helmsmen. Their voices focus a picture I can’t see. 

Technically a commander, Brooks is entitled to be called “captain” by 
virtue of being The Old Man. A Coast Guard lawyer when not driving 
ships, his mix of forensic aptitude and aw-shucks North Florida wit mask 
a warrior mentality. He doesn’t micro-manage. If he’s up here, the game’s 
afoot. 

Stoffel is a lieutenant junior grade. First lieutenant is her office as 
head of the deck force. At the moment she’s Officer of the Deck, or OOD. 

And Mike Zufall, the little Nashua, N.H. seaman with the smooth, qui¬ 
et, olive-skinned good looks. Earlier on I’d confused him with Mena and 
Ramos, our two New York-bred Spanish speakers. Z-man doesn’t speak 
Spanish, but he’s a sure touch on the joy stick. Gone are the days when 
helmsmen spin spokes on a big Errol Flynn wooden wheel, at least in the 
Coast Guard. 

So there’s something out there. I glance at the chart table, an amber 
night lamp pool. I can make out a coastline and a single word: Habana. 
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Our trackline, penciled faithfully by Booker and his predecessors in the 
perpetual chain of watches, shows its last triangular tick inside the box 
marked “Cay Sal Bank.” So the Seneca hasn’t hit the big time yet. We’re 
still tracking west, most of Op Area Cay Sal Bank behind with Op Area 
East Havana yet to come. Penciled lines on a chart, “the boxes” define 
who does what. Quartermasters, like Jay Booker, tend the chart. 

“Fantail reports manned and ready.” 

Manny Lomba, the leading storekeeper, is on the 
phones. 

Of course! When they set the AMIO bill—for 
“Alien Migrant Interdiction Operations”—talkers 
come to the bridge. Ordinarily, with only the at-sea 
watch set, there are only a few people in the pilot 
house, or bridge: OOD, helmsman, two lookouts, 
and the QMOW and BMOW, quartermaster-of-the- 
watch and boatswain’s-mate- of-the-watch. The new 
bill brings others: Lomba and Herb Woodcock, the 
yeoman. They’re on the sound-powered phones, 
linking pilot house, fantail, flight deck and main en¬ 
gineering control, down in the bowels of the ship. 
Seneca is high tech, but SP phones date back 
decades. 

I can see a little now. Whether my eyes adjusting 
to darkness or the coming sun meeting my eyes I 
can’t say, but there against the sky, out on the 
bridge wing, is the unmistakable snout of an M-16, 
pointing straight up. It’s slung on a shoulder: Kevin 
LaPierre, the white-blonde, blue-eyed gunner’s mate 

course two-six-eight.” 

“Course two-six-eight, aye.” 

Silence. Moving shapes against the windows. Binoculars up and 
down. 

“Chief Methot to the fantail.” Manny Lomba’s voice. I can see Lomba’s 
eyes, locked on Stoffel, waiting for her okay to summon Methot with the 
squawk box. Whoever’s in charge back there—it’s usually Stoffel— needs 
a wrench turner. Something’s mechanically wrong. Stoffel nods at Booker 



they call Pepe. 

“Come left, steer 
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We ll be on the 
target—whatever it 
is—in about20 
minutes. 


and the quartermaster snatches the port 1MC mic from the clip on the 
edge of the console. 

“Now, Chief Methot, your presence is requested on the fantail. Chief 
Methot.” Officers and chiefs are requested; everyone else just “lays.” 

So the Widowmaker is causing trouble. Again. Every other two-seven¬ 
ty cutter in the fleet has a double-fall boat hoist, one that lifts the rigid- 
hull inflatable boat, or RHI, from either end. Held in check, the boat can’t 
squirm and pitch as the ship does. Not Seneca’s. The brain trust at Coast 
Guard Headquarters in Washington deemed us the guinea pig for a sin¬ 
gle-lift hoist. Fine in southern waters, but Seneca is a Boston boat. What 
about those fisheries enforcement trips to George’s Bank and the Hudson 
Canyon, waves 15 and 30 feet high—in working weather? Already, Seneca 
hands have stolen innovation from another ship, three vertical posts to 
keep the RHI from swinging inboard on a roll and wiping out the deck 
force like tenpins. Even at that, the whole enchilada is a threat. In the 
District of Columbia, safe behind desks, they call it a prototype. On 
Seneca, it’s the Widowmaker. 

But that’s not why they piped Hunter Methot. Even the omniscient 
machinery chief can’t deal with the design. There’s something else. A me¬ 
chanical problem. Evidently, the hoist won’t work. 

A hip brushes mine and I straighten, the instinctive response easing 
movement between our bodies. It’s Joe Flynn, the Irish-faced South 
Kingstown kid who, together with Booker and myself, gives Seneca a for¬ 
midable Rhode Island delegation. 

“Range to closure?” I whisper. Joe holds up a finger. As a striker, or 
wannabe, quartermaster, he doesn’t hold much weight on the bridge. But 
Joe can find out things in a glance. 

“About eight thousand yards.” Anything for a fellow Rhody alum, that 
he’s FIJI and I’m Phi Psi notwithstanding. 

Four nautical miles. I glance at the digital display. Twelve knots. If 
that’s a true SOA, speed-of-advance over the seabed as opposed to just 
water going under the keel, we’ll be on the target—whatever it is—in 
about 20 minutes. 

Silence. Moving shapes against the windows. Binoculars up and 
down. 

I slip away, down, around and down again, back through the main 
deck hatches for the fantail. Move quickly, but don’t run; never run on the 
Seneca. 
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‘Now, reveille, 
reveille, up-up all 
hands, heave out 
and trice up... ” 


It’s lighter here; no overhead, or roof. Paul Willmott is running the 
show, the stocky chief boatswain salient in white hard hat among the 
blues. That’s why he wears it. There’s Methot, too. Evidently, he already 
found the trouble, because the RHI is up off its cradle, Willmott’s senses 
alert for the first signs of recalcitrance from the Widowmaker. Hunter 
passes me, back through the hatch inside. I’ll 
ask him later what the trouble was. It could¬ 
n’t have been very much. Not even Methot is 
that quick. 

The fantail is crowded, what with the boat 
launching detail, boat crew and AMIO billets. 

Standing at the lifelines over the transom, 
with the Seneca’s wake boiling wickedly ten 
feet down, I glance at the flight deck: 

Laurence, Saunders, Fogel. Laurence, the 
rookie Engineer Officer, runs the flight deck 
with migrants onboard. He’s a lieutenant ju¬ 
nior grade, a “jaygee,” filling a senior lieu¬ 
tenant’s billet, fresh from MIT grad school. 

Saunders and Fogel are gunner’s mates. 

They run the guard detail up there. 

“Now, reveille, reveille, up-up all hands, 
heave out and trice up. Stow all loose gear. 

Now zero-six-forty-five, reveille.” 

Too late, Jay. Everyone’s already up. But ship’s routine is ship’s rou¬ 
tine, and nothing sways it. “Trice up” is quaint, a throwback to the days 
when the rank and file slept in hammocks or pipe berths that had to be 
tied against the bulkhead—triced—so there was enough room in the 
berthing compartment for people to move. Not that there’s much room 
down there on Seneca. Launched in ’86, we’re one of the new ones. 

Up on the flight deck, Laurence is pointing. Now others. My eyes fol¬ 
low. It’s a real trick to see things on the ocean, but the skill is plentiful on 
Seneca. Half the people in my sight broke in as lookouts, and days of 
practice help them see the black spot. Slowly, my retinas scan back and 
forth. There! Just a black dot, really. No, it’s more, a spot with dorsal fla¬ 
gella—people. Waving people. It’s a raft. 
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When Willmott 
broke in, 22 years 
ago, "Crystal was 
a name you chased 
on liberty, not 
relied on as a 
shipmate under 
way. 



Gradually, the rumble dies under the soles of countless boondockers, 
the boiling wake supplanted by a swirling pool. Coasting now, the Seneca 
bleeds speed to bare steerage, and Willmott’s thumb points downward: 
put the boat back on the cradle. Well wait for the raft to come to us. 

It’s much closer now. What seems random 
is anything but. Unlike the Navy, whose mis¬ 
sion is to take huge hulls far out to sea and 
brandish harm, this is Coast Guard work. 

Close in, small boats on the open sea. Brooks, 
or whoever has the con, has run Seneca to a 
semi-standstill slightly upswell from the 
Cubans, for Cubans they must be. The cutter’s 
lofty sides catch the wind and, combined with 
the wave action, we drift down on them, offering 
the fast-gestating zygote our lee. Already the 
raft is much bigger 

“POB?” someone asks. Persons-on-board. 

“One, two three...I count seven.” 

“Rig the accommodation ladder!” That’s 
Stoffel, evidently relieved on the bridge to take her AMIO station. Strident, 
which is certainly Stoffel’s way. Lombard, Kimball and Shaeffer head for 
the ladder, a heavy rope-and-timber affair they affix on the portside bol¬ 
lard, drum-like steel stumps that pass for cleats on a ship. If Willmott 
sees incongruity watching Crystal Shaeffer’s lithe blondness work next to 
gorillas like the powerful Lombard or the wiry, tattooed Kimball, he does¬ 
n’t show it. When Willmott broke in, 22 years ago, Crystal was a name 
you chased on liberty, not relied on as a shipmate under way. But unlike 
other services, the Coast Guard has had no gender restrictions since 
1977. By 1994, reality is meeting expectation. 

Silence. Waiting, as the Seneca drifts down some more. The Cubans 
are paddling, beetle-like, the raft now beige in the sun’s oblique rays. 
Mike DiCarlo, the supply warrant, rubbernecks to count his people. 
DiCarlo runs the AMIO bill here on the fantail, the people responsible for 
in-processing migrants, for searching their persons and baggage and get¬ 
ting them up to the flight deck where Laurence and Saunders take over. 
Round-faced and stocky, he looks—and usually acts—more like his 
Italian restaurateur brother than a hardened seadog. At the moment, he’s 
all business. 
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I see Lombard pantomime with the sea painter: “Catch this.” He 
throws, his thick arm surprisingly light, and an unseen hand on the 
raft—now hidden from me over the Seneca’s side—catches the line and 
secures it. Then another aft. The first one up is a woman, middle-aged 
and bleached blonde. A pre-teen girl follows, then the men, 
plastic bags billowing in their hands. Sizemore and 
Langhammer, up from their engineroom chores for the 
AMIO bill, relieve the men of the bags, taking them aft to 
the winch to search them. Hamil, Bayliss, Seely and 
Hodgkins frisk the subjects, pantomiming raised arms. The 
Cubans don’t protest. The woman, especially, looks relieved 
to be off the raft. 

It’s just as well the Cubans play the game. Glenn Seely is a 
big boy, an electronics technician with a passion for free 
weights. But it’s Cindy Hamil they have to watch out for. 
Seneca’s reigning femme formidable, Hamil once destroyed 
a Marine on a Guantanamo street for the felony of hassling 
a female shipmate. Got away with it, too. They can’t out- 
think, her either. Fire control technician is one of the 
longest and most demanding schools in the military. Cindy 
is an FT. Like every shipmate without exception, though, 
looking for trouble with the migrants. Far from it. She is 
smiling and cordial. 

“These people are our guests,” the Old Man told all hands on the mess 
deck as we steamed south from Boston, “and while they are on Seneca 
they will be treated with dignity and respect. So long as they follow the 
rules.” He meant Haitians. Days earlier, the Coast Guard ended a week 
with 10,000 Haitians recovered from the waters off Hispaniola. Everyone 
assumed Seneca would run big numbers; we just never thought they’d be 
Cuban. 

utters like the Seneca have been picking people off crude rafts and 
homemade boats in the Caribbean for years. Only periodically does 
it become big news. It’s the nature of news that bad is good, that 20 
people dead on a Florida beach makes every nightly newscast in 
the country but 20 picked up goes unnoticed. 

Except, of course, if you happen to be one of the 20. The ocean, even 
in the Caribbean with its habitual calm, is an inhospitable place. Or, as 
Brooks puts it, “We are not marine animals. This is not our natural habi¬ 
tat, and we can get in trouble out here. Often when we don’t expect it.” 




Hamil is not 









It is that 
knowledge—that 
first-person basis 
with death—that 
frightens Coast 
Guard men and 
women when they 
look do wn into 
these rafts. 


Most often. Brooks is a man blessed with the gift of understatement, 
as befits a captain. Like the rest of the Seneca crew, he knows only too 
well how ill-prepared these people are. They have no clue what they’re bit¬ 
ing off. They can’t. They’re not mariners. 

While it has other missions, the Coast Guard is best known for SAR, 
search-and-rescue, and it’s made a science out it. In the course of study¬ 
ing how to bring people safely ashore from calamity at sea, you necessar¬ 
ily study both how to find them, and how to keep them alive until you can 
get there. Which in turn means you must learn what will kill them. It is 
that knowledge—that first-person basis with death—that frightens Coast 
Guard men and women when they look down into these rafts: Few 
clothes. Street shoes. A little food, maybe some fruit. Cubans, on the 
whole, put to sea better off than Haitians. A few sport portable radios, 
even the odd cellular telephone. Once in awhile—in a great while, during 
the August rush—the luxury of a real boat and not a raft. 

That difference is significant. Unlike Haitian boats, as distinct from 
rafts, the Cuban ones are not made specifically as escape pods. Cuban 
boats had a life. Fishing, usually. More rarely, judging by their design, 
pleasure. But without exception, every Cuban boat the Seneca finds of¬ 
fers its occupants cover, protection from the sun. Not a single raft does. It 
can take two, three, even four days for a drifting raft to cross the magic 
line, the 12-mile limit separating Cuban (or, for that matter Haitian) terri¬ 
torial waters from international. In other words, to paddle, sail or just 
drift where the Coast Guard will pick them up. In these days of satellite- 
aided navigation, cutters know the invisible line within a few feet, and 
stay carefully outside it. “Unless there’s imminent danger to life,” says 
Mike Jett of Buffalo, the Seneca’s crusty, balding executive officer. “If we 
see fire or flooding on one of those rafts, we’re going for it, that line be 
damned.” After 28 years in the uniform, what are they going to do, put 
him on a white one and send him to sea? 

Even with fresh water, which migrants don’t often have much of, three 
days under that sun makes people dreaming of Florida wave madly for a 
pre-empted journey. They knew before they started that the Gulf Stream 
would take them across to Florida...probably. If they launched from far 
enough west on Cuba’s north shore, anyway. Much farther east than 
Havana and they chance missing altogether, winding up off Cape 
Hatteras. Far off. If they live that long. 
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On Seneca, they know all this. In the prolonged confinement of a pa¬ 
trol, everyone talks about everything. Everything, that is, except policy. If 
others see them as pawns stemming a migrant tide, meeting some xeno¬ 
phobic quota, that’s their problem. In their own eyes, the Seneca is here 
to save these people from desperate ignorance. 


In the prolonged 
confinement of a 
patrol, everyone 
talks about 
everything. 



on Bryant is concerned,- 

R and that doesn’t happen 
easily. A year after Navy 
corpsman school in 1971, 
half his class was dead, 
killed serving with the Marines in 
Vietnam. So he doesn’t sweat small 
stuff. But this tiny Cuban woman, 
on the fantail in a stokes stretcher, 
has him sweating. 

“Tell the captain,” Bryant says, 
loudly, “that we’ll need the ward 
room. Get the table ready. I think 
she’s going into labor.” 

Like an echo, Bryant’s words 
spring from Chris Hughes, the 
cook on the fantail phones. At the 
other end, they echo again, from 
Lomba to the Old Man. There isn’t 

much Brooks can do, except sane-_ 

tion whatever his corpsman—more properly Health Services Technician— 
wants. That evidently includes turning the wardroom into an operating 
theater. It’s not like it isn’t planned; the wardroom door says, “Battle 
Dressing Station,” a nod to the Coast Guard’s wartime role under the 
Navy. 

Bryant fires questions at Mena. The New Yorker is trying to translate 
for the woman, glean symptoms across the agonizing double barriers of 
language and pain. She’s about seven months along...in the raft three 
days...the pains come and go...yes, they are strong, very strong...this is 
her first. 

“Let’s not move her yet,” Bryant says, loudly again, searching for the 
note that will take charge without signalling tension. “I’ve got to go and 
talk with the captain. Who’s an EMT?” 
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We re in it for real, 
black spots 
stretching to the 
horizon and rafts 
queuing up at the 
ladder. 


Emergency Medical Technicians are common in the Coast Guard. 
There are five within the sound of his voice. Bryant huddles them by the 
lifelines. “I’ve already delivered one baby,” he says, “and I don’t want to 
deliver another. That one was almost to term. This one’s not. But I’ll have 
to talk with a doctor. You all know what to look for. Keep and eye on her 
until I get back.” 

He is gone, through the hatch and up to the 
bridge. The Gallatin, a 378-foot cutter acting as 
“Commander Task Group” or CTU, carries a 
doctor, well within VHF radio range. 

“Is her husband here?” asks DiCarlo. No one 
seems to know. “You,” he says, pointing to Sam 
Via, the boyish-faced seaman. “Get up there on 
the flight deck and find her husband. Get him 
down here.” Via is up the ladder with familiar 
agility. DiCarlo looks down at the woman. “The 
first thing I’d want is to be with my wife,” he 
says to no one in particular. Via is back in less 
than a minute, towing a worried looking Cuban 
in teeshirt and filthy slacks. The Cuban kneels 
by the woman, but DiCarlo is no longer looking, 
can’t spare any more time. We’re in it for real, 
black spots stretching to the horizon and rafts 
queuing up at the ladder. 

Still, it’s not frantic. Busy, yes. But nothing 
approaching, as they say in the Seneca’s un¬ 
pretentious patois, a clusterfuck. Later we will 
read newspapers, hear talking heads tell us 
breathlessly about the “frenzy” in the Straits of Florida. The only frenzy is 
in the minds of reporters ill-equipped to know frenzy—real, get down, holy 
shit, let’s go, Coast Guard frenzy—when they see it. This is business as 
usual: focused, professional. Decidedly uncomfortable in long-sleeved 
working blue. Relentless, yes. But you can see it in the eyes all around: 
This is what we do. 

“Now, knock off ship’s work.” 

That pipe gets a laugh. It’s 1600, four o’clock, and like any normal in¬ 
dustrial workplace, the workday has a formal end. But much as the 
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Seneca mirrors a seagoing construction sight in its ambient hazards, the 
workday is hardly normal. “Ship’s work,” in the context of the pipe, 
means cleaning, polishing, fixing, preparing. When there is real work— 
druggies to chase, fishermen to check or, most especially, rescue work— 
you do it until there isn’t any more. Period. Anything else is literally un¬ 
thinkable. 

Luckily, through an afternoon melted against a sweating tapestry of 
endless rafts, our expectant mother has come through. Which is to say, 
the baby hasn’t. The subsidence of her symptoms has 
Bryant breathing easier, and she’s responding to the 
Pedalite. A pediatric product, Pedalite works wonders 
on dehydration. That’s what the Gallatin doctor 
thinks caused the false labor, dehydration and stress. 
“I think I’d have a little bit of stress myself,” says 
Bryant, “after three days on one of those rafts.” 

The rafts. They litter the ocean now. When it can, 
the Seneca destroys them as “menacing navigation.” 
With Haitian boats, crudely built from materials at 
hand, that’s not hard. Just add a few gallons of JP-5, 
the kerosene petro cousin Seneca burns for fuel, and 
a flare. Haitian boats burn like hell, their pyres visible 
for miles when the migrants are running hard off the 
North Claw. 

Cuban rafts are different. Almost none are wood. 
A few are crafted from aluminum conduit, hammered 
shut at either end and caulked with whatever’s 
handy. They resemble classic rafts of fiction, with 
tubing instead of logs. Roy Saunders, the leading gunner’s mate, makes 
short work of those. The sling of his M-16 around his arm, Roy squeezes 
for the thwop...thwop...thwop that holes the tubing. But most of the 
Cubans use rubber inner tubes, big ones from airplane or truck. Good 
tubes are dear in Havana these days, but worth it. Shoot them again and 
again, some air stays inside. So, the sea around Seneca stays littered. To 
the original art of seeing them against the ocean at all, our lookouts add 
the codicil of telling occupied from empty. 

It’s getting dark. Somewhere in mid-afternoon, one of those sexy one- 
ten patrol boats caught up with us. Using their 30-knot speed to fly from 
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The cooks are easy 
to forget, but they 
work hard, pressed 
by the necessity of 
feeding almost500 
people three times 
a day—four, 
counting midrats. 



Key West, PBs shuttle to the picket line, switching out people and spare 
parts. This one brought welcome help: four Coast Guardsmen and eight 
Marines. Two of the Coasties are corpsmen, two cooks. The Marines we 
lifted from the Tampa, somewhere out of our sight. The Marines spell our 
guards, the others Bryant and our overworked cooks. The cooks are easy 
to forget, but they work hard, pressed by the necessity of feeding almost 
500 people three times a day—four, counting “midrats,” rations for the 
ongoing midwatch. 

“How many now?” Again and again, I hear that question, first for 
Woody Woodcock, on the fantail recording the Cubans, and later his re¬ 
placement, Lee Outz. We’re way over 300 now, pressing the 350 mark. I’ll 
have to go up on the flight deck; it must be incredible, that many bodies 
packed into 40-by-100 feet. 

Outz has reason to be grateful for the extra corpsmen. An ex-Army 
medic and registered nurse himself, he knows he could be sucked away 
from the ship’s office, where he is a storekeeper, and into patient care. He 
can do it—he and Bryant sometimes confer—but he doesn’t want to. “I do 
trauma,” Outz says flatly. “That’s why I left the Army in the first place. 
They wanted me to leave the field. Man, I don’t do hospitals.” Or the 
countless, usually minor complaints he knows Ron Bryant and his two 
new helpers are working up there on the flight deck. 
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Cuban migrants 
differfrom 
Haitians in more 
th an just 
conveyance. 


Cuban migrants (never refugees, says Coast Guard public affairs doc¬ 
trine) differ from Haitians in more than just conveyance. Medically speak¬ 
ing, they differ in a big way. 

“With Haitians,” Bryant says, “they’ve never had good medical care. 
Don’t know what it is. But these people have. Not lately, though. Their 
doctor sends them to the pharmacy, but when they get there the shelf is 
bare.” Dehydration and his midwife scare 
aside, Bryant has seen diabetes and a few 
ulcer cases. No malnutrition, which the 
Haitians sometimes have. 

In the early 80s, when the Coast 
Guard began this work, most refugees 
were Haitian. Under the Darwinian rules 
of Haitian life, men shouldered women 
and children from the chow line. So cut¬ 
ters hand out bracelets, tagging each mi¬ 
grant by gender and approximate age. 

The guards check, and anyone in the 
chow line with bracelets saying “woman” 
or “child” had better be female and small. 

The guards don’t carry guns—the black 
nylon holsters on their police belts are 
empty, if still oddly ominous—but each 
has an Asp. 

The Asp is an expandable baton. Retracted, the hand almost hides it. 
But extended with a wrist flick to expose its three chrome steel telescope 
sections, the Asp is as good as a cop’s nightstick. Maybe better. No one on 
Seneca remembers the last time anyone extended an Asp, much less ap¬ 
plied it, but it’s happened elsewhere. 

p on the flight deck now, the darkness tempered by a masthead 
floodlight filtering through the olive gauze of the parachute 
Seneca uses for a canopy. Were this the Navy, we’d have a stan¬ 
dard canopy, complete with 500-page manual. But despite sim¬ 
ilarities in design and routine, cutters are individual. They have 
personalities, composites of the extant crew. 

“We’re not used to this flotilla stuff,” Brooks told me. “We usually just 
get orders to go somewhere and do something. You do it the best way you 
know how.” 
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Seneca people 
work under the 
Caribbean sun all 
day, dark working 
blue be damned: 
“This is what we 
do.” 


Lately, though, cutters in the Caribbean work for the all-knowing 
CTU, like pack animals. Like, shudder, the Navy. That mentality hasn’t 
penetrated eveiy aspect of cutter life, though, so the Seneca pitches the 
dreaded “circus tent,” a jury rig if there ever was one, suspended in the 
middle by the absurdly stout member of the king post. The king post is a 
boom for “unrep,” underway replenishment. Designed to support ungodly 
stress between parallel-thrashing ships as they pass supplies, under the 
gossamer circus tent it reeks overkill. But you need something to hide 
from the midday sun. At least, the Cubans do. Seneca people work under 
it all day, dark working blue be damned: This is what we do. 

They’re serving the evening meal, beans and 
rice. It’s always beans and rice. Tom Stoll, the 
chief cook, can tick them off: kidney, pinto, red, 
black, even blackeyed or English peas in a pinch. 

Heischman and Russell, the new cooks, have 
lugged hotel pans and a commercial cooler down 
passage, up ladder and through hatch to the 
helo hanger, rigging a chow line on the immense 
red lock boxes Seneca packs with the minutiae of 
migrant ops, from blankets to rubber gloves to 
tampons. 

The chow line is moving well, steady and no 
strain, the Cubans feeding in a genteel, almost 
courtly, way. Behind the line, out under the tent, 
the scene is surreal: Dante’s Inferno under the 
feeble atomic-glowing canopy. Three yards be¬ 
yond the chow, the deck itself is almost invisible, 
awash in bodies and blankets and little piles of possessions, mostly cloth¬ 
ing. Here and there shows a patch of blue, foam pads the migrants sleep 
on. They’re essential; the flight deck is rough gray non-skid, crude sand¬ 
paper applied by some giant with Confederate leanings. Bare flesh finds it 
repugnant, if not hostile. Laid edge-to-edge, the pads make the whole in¬ 
habitable, inviting cooperation between the family groups. Even so, sleep¬ 
ing is no mean trick. Privacy is nonexistent and our speed—the Seneca is 
steaming nine bells, more than 18 knots, for Guantanamo—makes a 
roaring apparent wind. 
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The mess deck is 
Seneca Is social 
huh, situated as it 
is on the main deck 
amidships with all 
roads leading to it 
like Ancient Rome. 


I nod to Mark Fogel, the gunner’s mate. He nods back, then scans the 
crowd slowly. Fogel is not permanent Seneca. He was “selected and di¬ 
rected” to make the patrol, plucked from wife and family at Group Detroit. 
As a GM2, gunner’s mate second class, he’s senior guard up here in Roy 
Saunders’ absence. The senior Marine is a sergeant, Fogel’s nominal peer, 
but the command—which is to say Brooks—has made it plain who works 
for whom. If that rankles the Marines, they don’t show it. Out there in the 
dimness of this human stew I can pick out one, two, three, four Marines 
easily. Ironically, their camouflage fatigues paint them against the bright 
colors of the Cubans. 

No one talks much. Not across the language 
curtain, and not on their own side. Too much room 
for misunderstanding. And clarity is paramount. 

Saunders’ story about a teen-aged migrant girl 
comes to mind, and I smile. She simply refused to 
listen. “Her mother said it was just a misunder- 
standin’,” Roy said in his dry Virginia twang. 

“Mebbe so, but she understood handcuffs well 
enough.” They weren’t on her long; just enough to 
make her—and everyone watching—understand 
who was in charge. That magic line again: 

“Compassion and respect. So long as they obey the 
rules.” I wonder if the mother, as parents of teens 
will, thought the handcuffs justified. 

Cubans live on deck, outside the skin of the 
ship. But within, back through the avionics hatch, 
other lives move on. It’s evening routine on the 
mess deck, to the relentless throb driving us for Gitmo. Though most of 
the berthing areas include a lounge as well as locker and rack spaces, the 
mess deck is Seneca’s social hub, situated as it is on the main deck amid¬ 
ships with all roads leading to it like Ancient Rome. Its expanse is audito¬ 
rium, classroom, movie theater and poker den. Young crew members, and 
a few veterans merely new to 270s like Seneca, pore over diagrams and 
manuals. 

Everyone, rank regardless, must pass DCPQS: Damage Control 
Personnel Qualification Standard. Learn where absolutely everything is 
and what to do in a “DC” emergency. Say, if another ship rams Seneca in 
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The edge in saving 
the ship, yourself, 
your shipmates, is 
knowing. And 
doing. In 

darkness. In waist- 
deep water. In 
confidence. 


the dark. It’s happened. The Cutter Blackthorn died in 1980 from just 
such a wound, taking 23 men with it. Things happen in a holed ship. 
Darkness. Flooding. Listing. And God forfend, panic. The edge in saving 
the ship, yourself, your shipmates, is knowing, 
waist-deep water. In confidence. 

It’s harder even than it sounds. More than 
once I’d seen odd pairs like Gehlbach and 
Langhammer, she an ensign and he enlisted, 
tracing fire and electrical lines, pressing false 
ceiling tiles to poke a Mag Lite beyond, nod¬ 
ding weary awareness. Such shared adversi¬ 
ty—say, tracing a sewer line to learn how it 
can backfill a bunged ship and flood it—has 
salutary effects beyond damage control. To a 
cutter sailor, there are only two kinds of peo¬ 
ple: shipmates, and everyone else. Shipmates 
you can count on. And they on you. That un¬ 
written rule is as old as seafaring, and 
nowhere is it stronger than in these little 
white ships with the red stripe on the side. 

The mess deck isn’t just business. It’s di¬ 
version. In a world where the farthest you can 
go in one direction is 270 feet, where you have 
been for a month and will be for another, di¬ 
version takes on new meaning. 

Lucky the reader. Every rack has its own reading light, specifically ex¬ 
empted from the post-taps white light ban. The ship carries some books, 
but the real bibliophile cultivates in kind, exchanging. 

There is food, and variants from the norm. Sundaes three or four 
times a patrol. Saturday is pizza night, with Seneca’s contribution to cui¬ 
sine in two dimensions handled by the No Fear crew, named for the 
sports manufacturer whose slogan-smeared teeshirts are the uniform du 
jour. Volunteers all, the No Fear crew relieves the cooks to fashion gusta¬ 
tory anarchy. Somehow it all works. No anchovies, though. 

There is the ship’s store. Leaning to snacks and cigarettes, open 
nightly for an hour. Smokers—many and fanatic—plan accordingly. 
Failing to score is no cause for automatic nicotine alarm, though. Rules of 
engagement learned ashore do not apply: ask, and ye shall receive. No 
questions asked. That’s what shipmates are for. 


And doing. In darkness. In 
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“Everyone here is 
too busy trying to 
think about things 
that matter. ” 


There are movies. The ship carries hundreds, with DiCarlo’s schedule 
posted on the bulletin board next to the POD, plan of the day. Both are re¬ 
quired reading, the POD by the ship and the movie schedule by social 
custom. Weekends, movies might run all night, especially if the nocturnal 
Outz runs his specials. Seneca’s entertainment system is vast and expen¬ 
sive, though Achilles would sympathize. A 50-inch TV is legible across the 
mess deck, and strategically located speakers deliver background music, 
car chases and gunshots. Dialogue, no. Big flicks demand an alert hand 
at the volume, preferably one that’s seen the show. 

And there is talk. First, last and always, there is talk. Everyone knows 
everyone else. In this 270-foot tube, sooner or 
later everyone engages everyone else, and a ci¬ 
vility flourishes: whether you like everyone, and 
you won’t, doesn’t matter. That they are ship¬ 
mates does. Cuttermen—a term which, at their 
insistence, includes the women—have an innate 
understanding of the Japanese paper wall. 

It is through the concept of shipmate that 
women are accepted here. And they are. The 
Coast Guard integrated women before the 270- 
class was built. With 12, 16 and 24-man berth¬ 
ing areas, it’s easy to assign enlisted women in 
any of those increments. (Officers live two to a 
stateroom; by convention, captain, XO, and en¬ 
gineer officer have private ones). No one gives 
any thought to saying, “12-person berthing.” In 
the reality of life at sea, political correctness is bullshit. As the iron pixie, 
Taff Hoff, says, “Everyone here is too busy trying to think about things 
that matter.” 

Hoff, much to her regret, makes a sterling example. As a boatswain’s 
mate she is the heart and soul of anything the Seneca does, rescuing 
Cubans to busting druggers. Splice a line? Sure. Boat coxswain, nursing 
RHI or surfboat through breaking seas? Absolutely fearless, though not 
quite in Lombard’s class...yet. Trouble is, Taffs reflection, when she both¬ 
ers to look, is unfiltered Normal Rockwell: freckled-dusted nose and 
cheekbones under ox blood hair. A pretty girl. Or, she would be anywhere 
else. On Seneca she’s “the BM3.” She likes it that way. 
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It’s no different down in Bartertown, the engineering spaces, “The 
Hole,” below the main deck. Seneca’s snipes—even engineers call them¬ 
selves snipes—borrowed the name Bartertown from the Mad Max movies: 
“We make the heat, we make the lights, we make the water. We run 
Bartertown.” They do, too, in their way. At meals, the engineers usually 
sit together. Diane Bertrand, the second class machinery technician, is 
one. I asked a male snipe about her early in the patrol. He was not 
pleased: “She knows her job and she does it,” he said. “That’s all that 
matters.” 


Whoeverput two 
men named 
Booker and 
Hooker to the same 
ship, both 
quartermasters, 
should be 
whipped 


ow, set the special sea detail.” That’s Bill Hooker, the QM1. 

N Whoever put two men named Booker and Hooker to the same 
ship, both quartermasters, should be whipped. The evening meal 
is almost over. We’re at Guantanamo Bay. Just in time, too. 
Things are getting restless on the flight deck: constant pipes for 
Mena and Ramos, the Spanish speakers, for Doc and his sidekicks. Up for 
a look. This time I’ll go to the oh-three deck, the pilot house roof. Skip the 
bridge crush. 

I glance up. We’re heading in somewhere, I’d know even without land 
in sight. Hooker’s run up the signal flags for “one” and “zero” on one hal¬ 
yard, telling shore eyes our approach speed, ten knots. On the other hal¬ 
yard are “designator,” “papa” and “victor,” saying which pier we’re bound 
for. I ask Kimball, he of the tattoos and brawn, if I can use the giant, stan¬ 
chion-mounted lookout binoculars, the Big Eyes. He nods. 

It’s Gitmo, all right. No disguising it. I can already see the tents of one 
refugee camp, up on the bluff on the starboard side of the fairway, what 
they call in Gitmo the Leeward Side, pronounced “Loo-ard.” We’re almost 
in now, past the buoys the Coast Guard tends here in this spurious 
U.S.A. There are the cruise ships, Ukrainian-flag behemoths leased by 
the U.S. to house members of the Joint Command here for the Haitian- 
cum-Cuban crush. Navy sanitation officers condemned their fresh water 
systems as unsanitary. There’s the Pink Palace, headquarters of Marine 
Detachment Guantanamo Bay. There’s the big white mansion where, 
were cinema verite really truthful, Jack Nicholson would be breakfasting 
with Tom Cruise, Demi Moore and A Few Good Men. 

We’ve been here before on this patrol. Gitmo is the kind of place the 
military builds: concrete and corrugated steel, cinderblock trimmed. 
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Aimed at a patina of normality, it almost works if you can overlook the 
fifth- and sixth-generation Gitmo cars, clunkers bought cheap for one 
tour and bequeathed even cheaper to the incoming fortunate. Unlike most 
bases, though, and surely any so close to the Lower 48, you can’t but at¬ 
tend the man behind the curtain: Fidel Castro. Other bases are an island 
in a sea of Americana. This one floats in land mines. You can’t see a lot of 
it, or even most of it, from our vantage. And nobody sees anything in 
Gitmo the Navy doesn’t want them to. 

“This,” I remind myself out loud, “looks like America, but it’s not.” 

“You got it,” replies Kimball. 

Our pier approach is picture perfect. Glancing to the bridge wing, I see 
Troy Vest. That explains it. Ensign Vest is, as they used to say on the 
Spanish Main, pistol proof, a deck officer who doesn’t sweat the load. He’ll 

have his own command someday. 

A police whistle hurts my ears. Damn! 
With the first dock line, Seneca shifts colors, 
running the Stars and Strips up the fantail 
staff, the union jack forward. The jack— the 
ensign’s blue field without its stripes—only 
flies when the ship moors. The whistle, 
blown by some gung ho ingrate on the 
bridge, signals the switch. 

I glance ashore. Yikes! From the di¬ 
aphragm now: hoorah! Hell, there must be 
20 of them, Marines in sharp-creased fa¬ 
tigues. A Marine officer looks up at the flight 
deck, talking with the sergeant aboard. Next to the machine precision of 
the jarheads, a Seneca salute smacks of Baden Powell. 

“Now, all hands below E-4 and not on watch, lay to the fantail and 
help with the brow.” 

In other words, anyone who is not a petty officer, get back and help 
bulk the gangway. As they finesse the steel catwalk into place, I see a 
civilian couple at its shore end, the man in shirt and tie, the woman in a 
cheap summer suit. They’re not a couple, I know, but from the 
Departments of Justice and, perhaps, State, come to see the Cubans off. 
If the Marines will let them. These boys—and the Marines on the pier are 
male to a man—are in a hurry. Eight dark blue buses wait in the gather¬ 
ing darkness. 
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I wonder ho w 
many times these 
Cubans have been 
frisked. 


It goes quickly, even the frisk by the Marines on the pier. I wonder how 
many times these Cubans have been frisked. They submit, albeit with 
fewer smiles than the day before yesterday. Through the knot of camou¬ 
flage fatigues, down the pier into the bus, ever under Globe-and-Anchor 
eyes, the stream continues. Soon there are none aboard. Then, as the 
buses depart, none on the dock. Only our people on the pier: Doc, Jared 
Crane, Mike Day, Jim Chase. Quickly, the Seneca part of my mind knows 
what they are doing. 

The first thought of any ship 
touching land is for fresh water. Like 
most sizeable ships, Seneca makes 
its own from seawater, but a cutter 
is no Love Boat; making and storing 
potable water take a back seat to 
other needs. That’s why sea showers 
are the norm: one minute to wet 
down, turn the water off to soap up, 
then another minute to rinse. Period. 

As chief of the “A-gang,” the snipes 
who run the auxiliary machinery, 
water enforcement falls on Hunter 
Methot. He’s rumored to have spies 
all over the boat, and scofflaws can 
find themselves with extra duty in 
Bartertown. Not fun—especially for 
non-snipes, who hate it down there. 

Though Gitmo’s water is known to 
be good, Doc’s just making sure, lit¬ 
tle black test kit in hand. 

Lieutenant Day supervises fuel¬ 
ing. Crane is “fuel king,” charged 
with checking JP-5 purity: no water, 
no sediment. Chase is a damage 
plumber amalgam. He connects the fuel and water lines to the ship. 

“How many gallons?” somebody asks Crane, coming back over the 
brow. It is not a social question. Everyone can do simple arithmetic. 
“Thirty-five thousand,” he says. So we’ll be in Gitmo all night: Limited lib¬ 
erty. No alcohol consumption. Time to hit the exchange, get some stamps. 
Make a phone call—if you can get an outside line. Everyone knows they 
rape you on the Gitmo phones. Still, an all-night queue will be at the 
phone bays. 



controlman, a carpenter-welder- 
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Spar is out there 
somewhere in the 
darkness, Cubans 
under its lee—and 
the Cubans refuse 
to come off. 


hirty hours later, and the Seneca smooths through a moonless 
skied Caribbean night. Things have changed. No more do big 
white ones, like us, run big numbers. Too inefficient, hauling 350 
or 400 Cubans a shot. Now Navy amphibious landing ships wal¬ 
low off Havana, circled by patrol boats eager to dump 100 
Cubans and run for more. When the amphibs fill up with a few thousand, 
they make the Gitmo run, not cutters. 

Seneca’s a linebacker now, cruising the “penalty box,” an op area be¬ 
hind the white line to pick off migrants dribbling through. There aren’t 
many, what with aircraft surveillance and the countless patrol boats. 

But there are some. 

“Now, set the Nav detail. Set the 
boat lowering detail. RHI is the ready 
boat. Boarding team will consist of Mr. 

Barata, Seaman Lombard, Petty Officer 
Saunders, Seaman Ramos...” 

Halfway through the pipe I’m 
awake, reaching for the socks. That’s 
Brian Bezio, the operations officer. I’m 
out across the mess deck again, head¬ 
ing for the bridge. A long midwatch 
pipe: something’s up, no question. And 
Bezio didn’t just name a boarding 
team; he ticked off names from all 
three teams. Why a hand-picked crew 
in the small boat at night? 

Thanks to the vagary of some designer’s pen, Seneca has little alcoves 
in the corner between the superstructure and the exterior bridge wing 
hatches on either side. Coming up the interior ladder, I squeeze between 
the black blobs taking their nav stations and into that fortuitous alcove, 
port side. Technically outside the bridge, I can hear inside and stay out of 
the way. Still night blind, I’m stock still, brain handed over to hearing. 
Over time, sound bytes fall into the Seneca-specific computer my mind 
has become, making a gradual mosaic. 

The Cutter Spar is out there somewhere in the darkness, Cubans un¬ 
der its lee—and the Cubans refuse to come off. For whatever reason, the 
boat people have rebuffed Spar’s entreaties and insist on making “for 
Mexico.” 
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At $10, ooo a pair, 
night eyes are rare 
in the Coast 
Guard V material 
penury, useful 
though they are. 


Evidently, it’s a boat and not a raft. After a a couple of days on a raft— 
and out here they’ve surely been under way that long—people generally 
jump at the chance to get off. 

I know the Spar. It’s an ocean-going buoy tender, a black-hull—as op¬ 
posed to a white one like us—to hide the wear of buoys scraping up and 
down it. That a buoy boat would be spared from those chores, and so far 
from its Northeast home waters, tells how this Cuban thing is bending 
Coast Guard resources. But more than that, the Spar’s captain is a lieu¬ 
tenant commander, junior to Brooks. And a buoy sailor’s mind is more 
workaday, less dash and daring. I glance at Brooks, solitary in the middle 
of the pilot house pondering, hand on chin. He is not sedate. We’re going 
to do something. But what? 

“Let’s light up the ship,” Brooks says. 

“I want these people to know who we 
are.” He pauses, then with carefully mea¬ 
sured southern cadence adds, “I would 
give anything, absolutely anything, for a 
spotlight right now.” Seneca’s lone spot¬ 
light is broken and the spare part hasn’t 
caught up with us yet. 

“Tell Spar to keep them lit up,” 

Brooks says, and Bezio reaches for the 
radio. 

I have the picture, and we’re closing 
with Spar too fast for me to wait while it 
emerges. I turn for the ladder leading to 
bridge talk, but I’ll be able to see the water all around us. It’s a tradeoff, 
ear for eye, and my eyes are adjusting fast. 

Vince Edwards is up here as lookout. His binoculars look peculiar; 
they are “night eyes.” At $10,000 a pair, night eyes are rare in the Coast 
Guard’s material penury, useful though they are. Edwards offers them to 
me. 

“Don’t drop them,” he counsels. “That would really suck.” He smiles. 

Through their chemical-flavored green glare I can easily see wavelets 
in the ink around us. Then I feel Vince’s hands on mine, steering me. He’s 
already seen it. 

It’s a sailboat, about 25, perhaps 28 feet. It looks on fire: the Spar’s 
deck lights overwhelm the sensitive night eyes. We’re on reciprocal cours¬ 
es, with a tiny pinprick off the Spar’s bow that must be the Cubans. I 
hand the night eyes back to Vince. 
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A clank behind makes us turn. It’s LaPierre, Pepe the gunner’s mate. 
He’s opening the 50-caliber ammunition locker. Holy Christ! What is 
Brooks up to? Pepe scurries down the ladder. I hurry over and look down. 
The canvas is off the port machine gun, and Pepe’s putting an ammo box 
on the gun—but no rounds in the mechanism. Brooks is going to bluff. 

What if they call him? 

Spar is much closer now. I can see the canopy, even individuals in the 
crush on the buoy deck. Those are Cubans. Spar wasn’t in the penalty 
box all day. Spar holds its course and Seneca rounds to, parallel a hun¬ 
dred yards abeam. Our RHI is away, buzzing and banging over the little 
waves toward the bobbing Cuban sailboat writhing in the Spar’s spotlight 
beam. The RHI’s reflective tape is eerie, glowing skeletal in the deck lights. 

Waiting. Binoculars up and down. 

Down on the bridge wing, Bezio stands walkie- 
talkie in hand, like a stadium fan listening in the 
nosebleed seats. Edwards loans me the night eyes 
again. I watch for awhile as the RHI dogs the Cuban 
boat. Talking. Gesturing. Ramos and Dave Barata, 
the boarding officer, trying to convince them to come 
off. It doesn’t look good. 

Waiting. Binoculars up and down. 

We’re closer now. Much closer, my dark-dimin¬ 
ished depth perception tells me. And getting closer. 
A minute passes. Two minutes. Less than 100 yards 
separate us now, accentuating the contrast between 
Seneca’s measured five-knot drive and the tossing 
of the much smaller sailboat. Brooks must be conning the ship himself. 

“Do they see us?” I ask Edwards, glued to the night eyes. 

“I don’t think so.” He takes his face from the eyepiece. “I can’t use 
these anymore. There’s too much light.” 

Sure enough, cutter and sailboat are so close our deck lights are 
spilling over the Seneca’s side and onto the Cubans. The light reflects no 
faces; they haven’t seen us. Their attention is on the RHI, on what Barata 
and Mena are saying. Slowly, slowly the distance is still dropping, now 
just a few yards—and getting fewer. 

At last something, maybe the abnormally loud rush of our bow wave 
as the Seneca’s forefoot cuts a swell, makes a Cuban turn around. His 
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A day and a night 
in Key West were 
hardly enough, hat 
better than 
nothing. 


mouth drops open, a black hole in the white face, eyes drinking in the 
snow white cliff of the Seneca’s hulking forecastle. I can hear no sound, 
but sound there must be. Instantly other heads snap around, as though 
on a cam. A Cuban rises, and I can hear a shout from the RHI. Then 
things settle. Gesturing and jabbering on the sailboat. Barata holds both 
hands up, palms out, talking. Ramos translates. 

“Seneca One, Seneca, roger.” That’s Bezio on the bridge wing, into his 
walkie talkie. I look down in time to see him turn and speak through the 
pilot house hatch. “They’re coming off.” 

“Now, fantail stand by to receive migrants.” The tension ebbs, like air 
leaking from a balloon. The bluff worked. 

An hour later, with the Cubans on our flight deck and the boat crew 
unwinding on the mess deck, Roy Saunders is studying his coffee cup, 
looking every bit his middle age. 

Saunders is an old hand, and a 
steady one. Which is a good thing, 
because in the RHI he carries an 
automatic rifle. 

“That one guy,” he says, shak¬ 
ing his head. “The one that looked 
like he had an army uniform on? 

Guess he tore the insignia off it. 

He must’ve been the ringleader. 

Right there when he reached in 
that bag, I almost shot him.” Roy 
sips. “He’s yellin’ about how they’d 
rather die than go to Gitmo, and then he reaches into that bag. Had him 
right in my sights.” Another sip. “He reaches into this bag, and he pulls 
out a pair of shoes. I dunno why. But I almost capped a man over a pair 
of shoes.” 



he buoy is red and white, a big one. On the Spar, a “black hull,” 

T they’d call a “nine-thirty-eight” for its dimensions: 38 feet long, 
nine in diameter. Bobbing in the light swells, its “KW” confirms 
we’re off Key West. It’s the sea buoy. Not that we need telling. A 
day and a night in Key West were hardly enough, but better than 
nothing—especially with the looming specter of extension. 
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“Now, for the 
information of all 
hands, we expect 
to oat-chop at 
approximately 
thirteen 
hundred... ” 



Don’t mention the “E” word. The patrol is scheduled to end soon, but 
that doesn’t mean it will. If the Cubans keep running hot, it won’t. But 
they’ve slowed down. The Coast Guard has “stuffed it,” as Brooks said. 
Still, there is the Campbell to think about, sitting home in New Bedford 
after a whole patrol when word came to hightail for Cuba—on only three 
days’ rest. Not good. The Campbell story has Seneca spooked. 

Out to the penalty box, making circles in the sea. Waiting. Hoping. 
Ship’s routine passes the time. Time is an oddity under way, nothing like 
what it means ashore. Just numbers in a log book. Daylight, darkness, 
meals, reveille, taps, those have meaning. This late in the patrol, time is a 
collective holding of breath. Stand by to stand by. 

“Now, for the information of all hands, we expect to out-chop at ap¬ 
proximately thirteen hundred...” 

That’s a promise. A diamond ring. “Out-chop” means leaving the 
clutches of CTU, whose voice can send us on errands. The next step—the 
door—is the boundary between the Seventh Coast Guard District and the 
Fifth. Just another twenty four hours: Stand by to stand by. Pass the time 
on the fantail, talking. The stepped-up movies. Don’t know why the ship’s 
store opens; it’s stripped. 

“Now, for the information of all hands, we have just out-chopped from 
District Seven. Headin’ toward Boston. ETA ten hundred Friday.” 
Excitement carries Flynn’s Rhode Island through the speaker. 

No extension. The diamond was a promise after all. Free at last, free at 
last, thank God almighty, free at last. 

Until the next time. 


—30— 
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